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OF 


MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTEIN. 


ILHELMINA NECKER, the daughter of James 

Necker and Susan Curchod, was born at Paris in 
1768, and educated under the care of her parents. She 
had not attained her tenth year when her father, who 
had made a considerable fortune as partner of the banker 
Thelusson, and who, by some political pamphlets, and 
especially an Eulogy of Colbert, rewarded by the French 
Academy, had acquired a beginning celebrity, was raised to 
the office of Director of Finance under Louis X VI. Her 
mother, whose virtues and talents the historian Gibbon 
admired during his stay in Switzerland, was the daughter 
of a Protestant Minister. Endowed by him with know- 
ledge superior to her sex, she had, before her marriage, 
been an instructress in the family of Madame de Ver- 
menoux. A stranger to the manners of Paris, Madame 
Necker had none of the attractions of a French woman, 
but she had a charm more worthy of her, that of 
decency, candour, and goodness, A virtuous education 
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and solitary studies had given her all that the culti- 
vation of the mind can add to an excellent dispo- 
sition. She had no other defects than a too passionate 
taste for literature, and an immoderate desire to obtain 
great celebrity for herself and husband. <A good mother, 
a faithful friend, and a most tender wife, she had all that 
characterises true virtue; unshaken religious principles, 
and great elevation of soul. Sentiment in her was pure; 
but, instead of clearing her ideas, meditation confused 
them; in exaggerating them, she thought to enlarge them; 
to extend them, she bewildered herself in abstractions, or 
in hyperboles. She seemed to see certain objects only 
through a mist, which magnified them to her sight, and 
then her expression swelled to such a degree that the em- 
phasis of it would have been ridiculous, if it had not been 
known that she was ingenuous. Her conduct was always 
so irreproachable and exemplary, it might be said, that 
she reserved rectitude and justness as the rules of her 
life. 

When Mr. Necker came to the direction of the finances, 
Madame Necker used his power only to perform acts of 
the most active beneficence. She contributed to the 
amelioration of the interior regimen of the hospitals in the 
capital, and particularly directed a charitable convent 
that she established at her expence near Paris; and which 
became the model of establishments of this kind. All 
her writings give proof of her attention to suffering 
humanity. Her essay on Precipitate Burying, her Me- 
moir on the Establishment of Convents, and her Re- 
flections on Divorce, breathe an ardent zeal for the 
happiness of her fellow creatures, and were written 
in sincerity, 

To make her husband known, to gain him the favour 
of men of letters, the dispensers of fame; and cause him 
to be mentioned in the world with praise, Madame 
Necker formed a literary society, who met at her house 
once a week. With Thomas, Buffon, Diderot, Mar- 
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montel, Saint Lambert, and other famous writers, were 
seen the most distinguished residents from foreign courts; 
particularly the Marquis of Caraccioli, the Ambassador 
for Naples, Lord Stormont, the Ambassador for Great 
Britain, and Count de Creutz, the Ambassador for 
Sweden, whose mild philosophy, eminent talents, and 
modest virtue, have every where received the same 
tribute of esteem and admiration. 

But of all the Academicians who surrounded Madame 
Necker to elevate her thoughts by the aid of their 
genius, she placed none upon the same level with Thomas 
and Buffon. She called the first a man of this age, and 
the second a man. of ages. 'The respect and attachment 
that she had for these two men approached to adoration; 
their authority was to her an article of faith; particularly 
the school of Thomas, a school so fruitful in false phi- 
fosophy and contorted metaphysics; and she formed 
herself upon that affected style which, in always aspiring 
to elevation and pomp, hides her amiable disposition, and 
fatigues the reader without interesting him. 

Under the direction of such a mother, Miss Necker 
easily acquired that immense variety of knowledge which 
astonishes in her works ; and that brilliant superiority of 
style which renders the reading of them so pleasing, not- 
withstanding the research. which is sometimes apparent, 
but much more rarely than in the writings of Madame 
Necker. Delighted with such an early display of talent, 
her parents neglected nothing to cultivate them; and 
they had soon leisure to devote to her all their time 
in retirement. . 

Miss Necker was scarcely thirteen years of age when 
her father, who was tormented all his life with an eager 
desire for fame, published.the Account rendered to the 
King of his-Administration; and priding himself upon 
the unparalleled success that it met with in every part of 
France, he desired to be admitted to the Council of State. 
They in vain objected to his religion. Flattering himself 
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that the fear of losing him would outweigh their scruples, 
he insisted, and threatened to resign his office; but he 
was the dupe of his presumption, his resignation was 
accepted the 25th May, 1781; and he retired to Swit- 
zerland; where he purchased the Barony of Copet; and 
published his work on the Administration of Finances. 

In a few years, Mr. Necker reappeared at intervals in 
Paris; ‘hose who had been truly his friends, and not 
those of his office, reunited at his house as in the time 
of his ministry. The Count de Creutz having presented 
the Baron de Staél Holstein, who had just been sent to 
him from Sweden as Chevalier d’Ambassade, the latter 
was immediately admitted into his society. Young and 
of a handsome figure, he had the happiness to please 
Miss Necker. Soon after, the King of Sweden recalled 
the Count de Creutz to entrust him with the foreign 
affairs of his country. He was replaced by the Baron de 
Staél Holstein, who, in his rank of Swedish Ambassador 
to the Court of France, and professing the Protestant re- 
ligion, soon became the envied husband of a rich heiress, 
whose hand had been uselessly solicited by several French 
noblemen; his happiness, however, was not enviable ; not 
that Madame de Staél did not possess the power of 
pleasing; she had, without being handsome, an agreeable 
appearance, a middle stature, a noble countenance, grace 
in speech and manner, a vivacity of the eyes, and an 
acute look which seemed to heighten the ingenuity 
that she used in discourse. The only censure to 
which she has exposed herself is a little negligence in 
her dress; and an extreme desire to shine in con- 
versation. She spoke little, but in sentences; and en- 
deavouring to produce effect. This unfortunate rage of 
canvassing for praise, which she possessed from her 
father, and that pedantic tone which she had taken in 
the society of Thomas and her mother, must without 
doubt have appeared disagreeable to a man simple in 
his language, and without the least affectation. But 
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more than any other cause, the great superiority of her 
talents to those of the Baron de Staél soon destroyed 
that happy understanding that is seen to reign in unions 
more equal in this respect: the distance in truth was 
immense: the Baron de Staél had only a few slight 
graces, under which a want of intellectual resources is 
often hid by a little French vivacity. 

It was, however, in consequence of this marriage, that 
Mr. Necker settled again in France, at a time when the 
prodigality of his successor in the financial department 
must necessarily have increased his reputation, But ag 
Mr. de Calonne had attacked the veracity of his Account 
presented to the King, in the speech he pronounced at the 
opening of the meeting of the Notables in 1787, Mr. 
Necker sent a justification of this account to Louis X VI. 
and although the monarch expressly desired that it might 
not become known, his leve of importance and glory 
could not keep him from publishing it. As soon as the 
king was informed that his answer to the speech of Mr. de 
Calonne was printed, he banished him to the distance of 
forty leagues from Paris. The Baroness de Staél, who, in 
the month of August of the same year, had given birth to 
a daughter, accompanied her father in his exile. It 
lasted only four months. On the 25th of August, 1788, 
the king recalled Mr. Necker into administration im- 
mediately after: he had published his work On. the 
Importance of Religious Opinions. 

The period of this second ministerial reign, which on the 
11th of July, 1789, ended in a second exile, is the time 
when Madame de Staél entered the thorny path of 
literature. She began with some Letters on the Writings 
and Character of J. J. Rousseau, which met with deserved 
applause. The third edition is enriched with a letter of 
Madame de Vassy, and an answer to it by Madame de 
Stael. But prior to this time, and ere she had reached the 
age of twenty, she had tried her talents in three short 
novels, which she printed at Lausanne in 1795, with ap 
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Essay on Fictions, and a poetic Epistle to Misfortune, com- 
posed during the tyranny of Robespierre and his infa~ 
mous coadjutors ; the whole under the title of a Collection of 
detached Pieces,the secoud edition of which was published, 
with corrections and additions, at Leipzic, in 1796. In one 
of these short novels, called Mirza, Madame de Staél 
appears to have anticipated the plan which the African 
Society of London is now endeavouring to realize. She 
makes a traveller in Senegal relate that “ the governor 
had induced a negro family to settle at the distance of a 
few leagues, in order to establish a plantation similar to 
those of St. Domingo; hoping, no doubt, that such an 
example would excite the Africans to raise sugar, and 
that a free trade with this commodity in their own 
country would leave no inducement to Europeans to 
snatch them from their native soil, in order to submit 
them to the dreadful yoke of slavery.” 

In her Essay on Fictions, Madame de Staél has en- 
deavoured to prove that novels which should give a 
sagacious, eloquent, profound, and moral picture of real 
life, would be the most useful of all kinds of fictions. The 
imitation of truth constantly produces greater effects than 
are produced by supernatural means. Those protracted 
allegories, wherein, as in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, each 
canto relates the battle of a knight representing a virtue 
against a vice, his adversary, can never be interesting, 
whatever be the talent by which they are embellished. 
The reader arrives at the end so fatigued with the ro- 
mantic part of the allegory, that he has no strength left 
to understand its philosophical meaning. As for those 
allegories which aim at mingling jocular wit with moral 
ideas, Madame de Staél thinks that they attain their 
philosophical object but very imperfectly. When the 
allegory is really entertaining, most men remember its 
fable better than its result. Gudliver has afforded more 
amusement as a tale, than instruction as a moral com- 
position, 
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Madame de Staél disapproves of novels founded upon his- 
torical facts. She pleads for natural fictions, and wishes to 
see the gift of exciting emotions applied to the passions of 
all ages, to the duties of all situations. Among the works 
of this kind, Tom Jones is that of which the moral is the 
most general. Love, in this novel, is introduced merely 
to heighten the philosophical result. To demonstrate the 
uncertainty of judgements built upon appearances, to 
show the superiority of natural, and as it were involuntary, 
qualities over reputations grounded on the mere respect 
of outward decorum, is the true object of Tom Jones. 
Godwin’s Caleb Williams, with all its tedious details and 
negligences, appears likewise to answer Madame de 
Staél’s ideas of the inexhaustible kind of novels to which 
she alludes. Love has no share in the ground-work of 
this fiction. The unbridled passion of the hero of the 
novel for a distinguished reputation, and the insatiable 
curiosity of Caleb, that leads him to ascertain whether 
Falkland deserves the esteem which he enjoys, are the 
only supports of the interest of the narrative. 

These correct views shew how intimately Madame de 
Staél was acquainted with English Literature even in her 
younger years. But she was not long permitted to enjoy 
her first literary successes in peace. ‘The crisis of 
the revolution, which embittered her life, was fast ap- 
proaching. . 

On the 11th of July, 1789, her father was going to sit 
down to table with several guests, when the Secretary of 
State for the naval department came to him, took him 
aside, and delivered to him a letter from the king, which 
commanded him to resign, and to quit the French territory 
in silence. Madame Necker, whose health was rather 
precarious, did not take with her any domestic, nor any 
change of apparel, that their departure might not be 
suspected. They made use of the carriage in which 
they generally took a ride in the evening, and hastened 
onwards night and day to Brussels, When the Baroness 
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de Staél joined them three days afterwards with her hus- 
band, they were still wearing the same dress in which 
they were habited, when, after the grand dinner, during 
which no one had suspected their, agitation, they had 
silently quitted France, their home, and their friends. 
Mr. Necker set off from Brussels, accompanied only by 
the Baron de Staé], to go to Basle through Germany. 
Madame Necker and the Baroness de Staél followed 
with a little less precipitation. They were overtaken at 
Francfort by the bearer of letters from the king and 
the National Assembly, which recalled Mr. Necker for 
a third time into administration. As soon as Madame 
de Staél and her mother had joined him at Basle, he 
resolved to return to France. This journey from Basle 
to Paris was the most interesting moment of Madame 
de Staél’s life. Her father was as it were borne in 
triumph, and she anticipated for the future none but 
happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes were very soon banished. 
During the fifteen months of his being in office for 
the last time, Mr. Necker was constantly involved in 
a fruitless struggle in behalf of the executive power, 
and as he saw no prospect of being useful, he retired 
tohis estate at Copet towards the end of 1790. Madame 
de Staél shortly after followed him thither. She returned 
to Paris in the first months of 1791, and took perhaps 
a more lively concern in political events of the day 
than became the wife of a foreign ambassador. It has 
even been asserted, that, moved by the misfortunes with 
which Louis XVI. was threatened, she formed the 
project of saving him by affording bim a secret retreat 
at an estate of the Duke of Orleans in Normandy, which 
was then to be disposed of; but the king preferred to 
entrust himself to Count de Fersen, and tgok the road 
to Montmidi. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE GOSSIPER. No. VI. 


i 


Rura mihi placeant, riguique in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina amem sylvasque. 

VIRG, GEORG, 
Be rural scenes and smiling valleys mine, 


Where groves abound, and gentle rivers twine. 





From the earliest times to the present moment, the 
beauties of rural scenery, and the pleasures of rural life, 
have called forth the praises, or excited the attention, of 
the wisest and best men. In sacred history, we find Isaac 
going out “ into the field to meditate at the eventide ;” he 
was sensible of the value of meditation; and he felt how 
admirably calculated the calm retirement of the field was to 
induce it in its purest and most salutary form. ‘The highly 
poetical invocation of the wisest of men, in the second 
chapter of his song, sufficiently evinces the delight he ex- 
perienced in the beauties of external nature. Our Saviour 
himself asserts, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like a lily of the field. If, from the sacred volume, we turn to 
the productions of the Grecian and Roman poets, we shall 
have abundant proofs of a similar taste and feeling. Who 
has read the works of Homer, Theocritus, and Hesiod, or 
those of Virgil and Horace, without being charmed with 
their natural and animated descriptions of rural life and 
scenery? Indeed one may almost fancy one’s self present 
with Horace at his Sabine villa, seated 


Qua pinus ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 
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And hear him exclaim 


Huc vina et unguenta, et nimium breves 
Flores amenz ferre jube rose. 


Nor have the poets of our own country less happily 
eultivated this subject; the names of Milton and Thomson 
(without enumerating many others, “‘ Phzebo digna locuti,”) 
must ever be pre-eminent. 

There is, however, nothing in which the generality of 
mankind more unwittingly deceive themselves than in 
their estimation of the pleasures of the country. Two 
causes operate to render rural scenes captivating; the 
first certainly is that we are endowed by nature with 
faculties peculiarly adapted to enjoy them, and the other 
arises from the glowing descriptions given of them by the 
most esteemed poets in every age and nation. But, how- 
ever delightful at first sight may appear the shady grove, 
the meandering rivulet, or the richly-variegated garden, 
yet experience has shewn us they will afford but. a 
transient delight, except the mind be in unison with such 
innocent and tranquil objects. Itis for this reason we 
find that a Country Excursion to a citizen who has 
spent his life behind a counter, is productive of little or 
no entertainment; even the great Dr. Johnson confessed, 
after his tour to the Hebrides, that he had seen no place 
in his estimation equal to Fleet-street. To those who 
have never been accustomed to think for themselves, but 
have been always dependant on the society of others 
for their amusement, or to those who have entirely 
devoted their time and attention to any particular 
business, or profession, the country will in vain display 
its charms. 

The fact is, if we would enjoy the country, we must 
carry into it a cultivated mind; the beauties of nature 
must excite in us a spirit of serious, and I had almost 
said of devotional reflection. Then indeed every object 
that surrounds us is either an incentive to piety, ora 
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source of amusement. When we see the flower unfolding 
into beauty, are greeted with the melody of birds, or 
observe the sun to decline in blazing majesty, hastening 
to enlighten other worlds, we can scarcely refrain from ex- 
claiming with the enraptured author of the Paradise Lost— 


“< These are thy glorious works, parent of good ; 

“ Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

“ Thus wond’rous fair; thyself, how wond’rous then ! 
“* Unspeakable.” 


The tree, or shrub, planted by a friend, will excite a 
train of ideas and recollections of the most pleasing 
and ‘salutary description. The scenes of our younger 
days rise up before us, our schoolboy friendships are 
remembered with double transport, 


“ The tender images we love to trace 
“¢ Steal from each year a melancholy grace.” 


We exult in the advancement of some of our friends, and 
perhaps shed a tear to the memory of those who either 
charmed us with their society, instructed us by their ta- 
lents, or taught us by their example. In short, there is no 
object in nature, there is no part of the day, and there is 
no season of the year, which will appear dull or unin- 
teresting to a cultivated and contemplative mind. 


“¢ Who acts thus wisely, mark the moral muse, 
A blooming Eden in his life reviews ; 

So richly cultur’d every native grace, 

Its scanty limits he forgets to trace ; 

But the fond fool, when evening shades the sky, 
Turns but to start, and gazes but to sigh ; 

The weary waste that lengthen’d as he ran 
Fades to a blank, and dwindles to a span. 

Ah! who can tell the triumphs of the mind 

By truth illumin’d and by taste refin’d?” 
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Having, in the course of long experience, had frequent 
opportunities of observing the unhappiness and disunion 
of families, occasioned by the father’s second marriage, a 
measure which, however justifiable by existing cir- 
cumstances, is generally condemned, I am induced to 
make my own history public, in the hope of proving by 
my own example that prejudice, obstinacy, and self-will, 
are more frequently the causes of these domestic.feuds 
than any real’ fault on the side to which they are usually 
alleged. 

Deprived of my mother at an age too tender to regret 
her loss, or to be capable of forming any just estimate of 
her worth, I was sent to a boarding-school several miles 
distant from my father’s residence ; where the agreeable 
society of my young companions soon eradicated from my 
mind the gloomy impressions which my father’s melan- 
choly and my sister’s extreme grief had for a short period 
occasioned. I was frequently visited by my father, who, 
on these occasions, always came provided with a quantity 
of presents, which gave me no little consequence in the 
eyes of my school-fellows, who never failed to remind me 
what a good and indulgent papa I had; and their enco- 
miums, added to natural affection, led me almost to 
idolize this only parent. 

My sister, upon whom the care of his household now 
devolved, was in her fourteenth year; and was, both 
by youth and a disposition naturally thoughtless, scarcely 
adequate to a situation so important. My father, in 
the deepest affliction for the loved partner of his youth, 
had scarcely a thought for any other subject; and did 
not perceive this deficiency, until certain irregularities 
and abuses in his establishmcut made him feel that he 
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had placed a trust of so much consequence in improper 
hands. This unpleasant conviction afforded him much 
uneasiness; he was in easy, but not afflaent circumstances; 
and he was fully aware that the want of management and 
economy in the regulation of domestic concerns is fre- 
quently attended with more serious evils than a liberal 
expenditure, if regulated in a judicious manner. Im- 
pressed with this conviction, and unwilling to place a 
mercenary hireling in authority over his children, he 
deamed it most prudent to make a second choice; and 
by placing a respectable female at the head of his family, 
who would have alegal right to preside, and controul, 
he judged he should best consult the interests of his 
children, as well as obtain for himself an eligible com- 
panion. in the event of their separation from him by 
marriage. 

Unfortunately, however, my father was of an age 
when, if not warmly susceptible of love, he was not 
wholly dead to vanity; and the lady to whom he directed 
his thoughts was not many years older than my sister 
Caroline, who, when he first imparted his intention, 
expressed the greatest pleasure; and declared she was 
quite happy that he had so far studied her comfort 
as to select a stepmother whom she might also consider 
as a familiar friend. This prompt acquiescence at once 
decided my father; and in the course of a few months 
he brought home his bride. I too was recalled from 
school to pay my duty to my new mother; but, previous 
to my departure, several of my playmates had instilled 
into my mind, inadvertently it is true, but unluckily 
for me, prejudices which took a deep and permanent 
root, “ Your father has got a new wife now,” said one; 
“he will not be so fond of you as he was, I dare say.” 
** You will not have so many beautiful new frocks 
now, Miss,” observed another. “ Your mother-in-law 
will take you to task, Miss, if you tear your cloaths, 
you may depend upon it,” cried a third. In short. 
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the sound of mother-in-law was rung in my ears upon 
every occasion; and soon sounded to me as terrific 
as any punishment with which it was possible to threaten 
me. But when I reached home, and was presented to a 
pleasing female, who received me with cheerful cordiality, 
my fears vanished; and for a time I considered this 
dreaded mother-in-law as an agreeable addition to our 
family circle. For a time, all was harmony and good 
will; but my sister, who had not given future arrange- 
ments a thought, no sooner found herself deprived of 
her former consequence than she begun to feel herself 
aggrieved; and expressed herself with so much petu- 
lance on the occasion, that I, to whom she generally 
exposed her indignant feelings without reserve, par- 
ticipated in her chagrin, and felt all my imaginary 
antipathy return. Caroline and I both considered any 
necessary restriction as an unjust usurpation of authority ; 
and suffered our childish perverseness to manifest itself 
upon every occasion to the infinite discomfiture of my 
father, who judiciously refrained from interference, lest 
be should thereby add to our discontent. Still I must 
own that his remaining passive, by suffering us to imagine 
that we were in the right, aggravated the evil, and 
encouraged us to such open rebellion as to cause per- 
petual dissension. The prospect of a young family 
soon added to our discontent; envy and jealousy as- 
sailed our youthful bosoms; and every expression of 
kindness uttered by my father to his wife, or mark 
of attention displayed by him, we, with minds poisoned 
by jealousy, considered as indicative of diminished af- 
fection towards ourselves. 
Caroline had for some time encouraged the addresses 
of a young man who was not approved of by her father; 
the knowledge of his extravagant and libertine pro- 
pensitices made him anxious to prevent her forming 
such a connexion; and, in obedience to his wishes, 
she had broken off the acquaintance; it was, however, 
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tenewed by chance a short time after my father’s 
marriage; and now, considering that he had injured 
her by an improper match, she determined in turn to 
please herself by setting his wishes at defiance. 

My father, though severely wounded by her unkind 
behaviour, forbore from cxpressing what he felt upon 
the occasidn; he saw that while she remained in the 
same house with his wife, his hours would be em- 
bittered by domestic brawls; and hoping that by her 
removal I should be less inclined to treat with dis- 
respect a woman who certainly possessed qualities which 
must have engaged the regard of one less prejudiced 
than myself, he gave her the fortune he had always 
designed for her; and, with an aching heart, saw her 
bestow her hand upon a man he despised. 

For some time after my sister’s departure, I found 
no real, or imaginary, cause of complaint; my father 
treated me with the tenderest affection, and his wife, 
considering that my refractoriness had been occasioned 
by the instigations of my sister, behaved towards me 
with unusual kindness. After the birth of her first 
child, I still further engaged her good will by my 
attention and kind offices; but Caroline, who occasionally 
visited us, vexed, I imagine, by sceing the good terms 
upon which we now lived, again strove to work on 
my too flexible mind by insinuations best calculated 
to make me dissatisfied with my situation: she repre- 
sented to me the probability of my father having a 
large second family, that I should soon appear little 
better than a servant in my father’s house, and that 
the fortune which [ had a reasonable right to expect 


would be withheld to enrich the progeny of our mother- 


in-law, who only now treated me with civility to answer 

her own purposes. My father, perceiving by my be- 

haviour after the conversation that Caroline held an 

undue influence over me, was at length so exasperated 

that he prohibited all further intercourse between us; 
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a measure which we both considered an act of arbitrary 
cruelty. Caroline, exulting in her power of occasioning 
altercation, encouraged me to persist in opposing a 
mandate which she assured me was occasioned by the 
jealousy of our stepmother, and urged me warmly to 
quit my father’s house, and reside with her, as soon 
as I found any unpleasantness at home; a proposal 
which I too soon availed myself of. Thus did we, by 
yielding to a blind wilfulness of temper, occasion in 
reality a misfortune which before was only ideal, the 
alienation of our father’s affections. Lamentable, but 
not singular, instance of folly which creates the mischief 
of which it affects to complain. 

Caroline having succeeded in drawing me from the 
paternal roof received me with open arms, 

Emancipated from controul, she now, with her dis- 
sipated husband, launched into every extravagant folly 
with avidity; in fact the only point on which they 
agreed was that of spending money as fast, or faster 
than they could get it; an incessant round of visiting, 
and seeing company, left them no time for reflection; 
and I was well satisfied in being able to partake their 
pleasures without anticipating the probable result. I 
soon, however, found that even Caroline was not quite 
so disinterested as she wished it to appear. Naturally 
indolent, and averse from any thing that might tend 
to lessen her in the eyes of her stylish acquaintance, 
who, like herself, considered attention to domestic duties 
a degradation, she very speedily let me feel my de- 
pendance by exacting from me services even more 
duumiliating than any I had ever experienced at home; 
and when I endeavoured to remonstrate, she replied, 
with the most mortifying coldness, “ My dear girl, you 
do not recollect the difference; at home, your rights 
should have secured you from being subjected to the 
anthority of an imperious stepmother; but here, your 
duty to an elder sister requires that you should be 
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ever ready to oblige, and obey her, even if your obligations 
to Mr. Alford did not render such conduct on your part 
absolutely necessary.” I do not seek to justify my 
own conduct by casting all the opprobrium upon Caro- 
line; my own temper was captious and irritable, but 
I may venture to say, that but for her early encourage- 
ment of these baneful propensities by example and 
exhortation, parental authority might have correeted 
them, and parental tenderness substituted more amiable 
traits in my character. 

Indignant as I felt at an observation which I could 
not misinterpret, I had no alternative, but a return 
to my father’s house, and was even ignorant whether 
he would receive me; the idea too of my stepmother’s 
triumphing in any disagreement between me and Caro- 
line siimulated me to bear any mortification rather 
than afford her such a gratification. 

Among the persons who visited Alford, was a dis- 
agreeable old man, who had amassed considerable 
property by speculative transactions, and who, though 
considerably older than my father, tormented me with 
his fulsome assiduities; for a long time, I ridiculed 
him without ‘mercy; but, upon my sister’s expressing 
her apprehension that I should offend him, a circumstance 
that would have becn extremely unpleasant to her, as 
Alford was under pecuniary obligations to him, I altered 
my behaviour, and treated him only with distant civility, 
He at length had the assurance to make me the most 
scandalous proposals; and, upon my expressing thie 
strong indignation and contempt which such an insult 
inspired me with, the wretch actually threatened to 
revenge himself by suing my sister’s husband for various 
large sums of money which he had lent him; and [ 
learnt with horror that Alford had been base enough 
to traffic with this depraved old man for my dishonour. 
The knowledge of this vile collusion convinced me that 
his house was no longer a proper place for me; I was 
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unwilling to shock my sister by an exposure of her 
busband’s villany, and lamented that she must eventually 
prove a sufferer by her own obstinacy, and the un- 
worthiness. of him to whom she had so imprudently 
united herself. 

Inexperienced, and without friends, I knew that to 
throw myself upon the world would be only to devote 
myself to want and misery; I was also fearful that, 
wherever I might seck an asylum, the vile being from 
whom I was desirous of escaping would discover, and 
persecute me; I therefore determined to make over- 
tures of reconciliation with my father; and by explaining 
to him how I was situated, interest his paternal feelings. 
Nor was I a hypocrite in so doing, for 1 was fully con- 
vinced of my error, and anxious to make atonement, 

My father, delighted to find me yet willing to return to 
my duty, received me with open arms; and his wife and I 
continued to reside together for many years in perfect 
friendship and harmony. Notwithstanding an increasing 
family, the prudent management of this excellent woman 
preserved my father’s affairs in a most prosperous state ; 
and, instead of impoverishing me, I received on my marriage 
with a neighbouring gentleman, of considerable property, 
a fortune far beyond my expectation. “ You now see, 
my dear Julia,” said my father, as he presented the 
writings, “ how unjustly your sister Caroline accused 
me of neglecting the interests of my children, and equally 
unjust was her idea of any new tie alienating from them 
my affection. I trust that now, divested of prejudice, you 
will acknowledge, that my wife has acted by you only as a 
jadicious mother would by her child; and as to any trivial 
altercation, it is what will occur amongst the nearest 
and dearest kindred.” I acknowledged the justice of his 
remark ; and assured him that I was fully sensible how 
much I had contributed to the unpleasantness he hinted 
at by my own misconduct; and from that. time the most 
social intercourse has been kept up between my father’s 
family and my own. My unfortunate sister, after suffering 
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many hardships in consequence of her husband’s em- 
barrassments, was at length obliged to accompany him to 
the West Indies, whither he repaired to avoid his cre- 
ditors: she there fell a victim to the climate; an event 
which we could scarcely deplore, as her prospects afforded 
no hope of passing the remainder of her days in any de- 
gree of comfort. 

Iam now the mother of several children; and hope, 
should they live to be placed in similar circumstances, 
they, will evince more humility and good sense than their 
mother, or the erring Caroline, the latter of whom suffered 
the just penalty of disobedience and self will; while the 
former, if not so persevering in error, had nearly, by the 
impetuosity of an uncurbed temper, involved herself in 
misery and disgrace. 





 ——— 
ORIGIN OF A CHINESE CUSTOM. 


It has been remarked in the chronological table of the 
Chinese Kings, annexed to Chevreau’s History of the 
World, on the authority of Father Martini, that Nature 
had omitted nothing to complete the beauty of Takia, the 
wife of the Emperor Cheu, but in the disproportionate 
smallness of her feet. At that period the Chinese women 
were notorious for the indecencies of their lives, and the 
habits of daily frequenting all places of public resort, to the 
total neglect of their family duties and concerns. The men 
became jealous, and cautious of connecting themselves in 
marriage with women of such levity of manners; and 
selected those alone whose feet resembled the Queen’s in 
their diminutive size. This taste became law; and the 
next gencration of females, by the care of their mothers, 
had their feet swathed and contracted from their infancy ; 
insomuch that they were incapable of walking, or standing 
upright, without the assistance of some domestic. It is 
worthy of remark, that this political custom should still 
subsist among the Chinese at this day; as it originated 
with the inhabitants of China more than a thousand 
years antecedent to the Christian era, 
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On the RISE and PROGRESS of DRAMATIC POETRY 
and REPRESENTATIONS in ENGLAND. 


(Continued from page 322, Vol. I.) 
—_—s >< 
Then to the well-trod stage anon. MILTON, 


In 1603, the first year of King James’s reign, a licence 
was granted, under the Privy Seal, to Shakspeare, Fletcher, 
Burbage, Hemmings, Condel, and others, authorizing them 
to act plays, not only at their usual house, the Globe, on 
the Bankside, but in any other part of the kingdom, du- 
ring his majesty’s pleasure. And as at that time lived 
several eminent performers, we will transcribe what little 
we can find respecting them. ‘“ Who is of more report,” 
says the author of the Return from Parnassus, “ than 
Dick Burbage and Will Kempe? He is not counted a 
gentleman that knows not Dick Burbage and Will Kempe. 
There’s not a country wench that can dance Sellenger’s 
Round but can talk of Dick Burbage and Will Kempe.” 
Burbage was the original Richard the Third, and greatly 
distinguished himself in that character; Kempe was in- 
imitable in the part of a clown. 

Thomas Green was famous for performing the part of a 
clown with great propriety and humour, and from his 
excellent performance of the character of Bubble, in a 
comedy written by John Cooke, the author called it after 
his name, Green’s Tu Quoque. “There was not an actor,” 
says Heywood, “ of his nature in his time of better 
ability in his performance, more applauded by the audi- 
ence, of greater grace at court, or of more general love 
in the city,” 
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Hemmings and Condel were two considerable actors in 
most of Shakspeare’s, Jonson's, and Fletcher’s plays; the 
first in tragedy, the last in comedy; but they are better 
known as being the editors of Shakspeare’s works in folio, 
in the year 1623, seven years after his death. 

And now the theatre seems te have been at its height 
of glory and reputation. Dramatic authors abounded, 
and every year produced a number of new plays. So 
great was the passion at this time for shew or representa- 
tion, that it was the fashion for the nobility to celebrate 
their weddings, birth-days, and other occasions of re- 
joicing, with masques and interludes, which were ex- 
hibited with surprising expence. That great architect 
Inigo Jones was frequently employed to furnish decora- 
tions with all the magnificence of his invention. The 
king and his lords, the queen and her ladies, frequently 
performed in these masques at court, and all the nobility 
in their own private houses. In short no public enter 
tainment was thought complete without them; and to 
this humour it is we owe, and perhaps it is all we owe it, 
the inimitable masque at Ludlow Castle. The same uni- 
versal eagerness after theatrical diversions continued 
during the whole reign of King James, and the great part 
of Charles the First, till puritanism, which had now ga- 
thered great strength, openly opposed them as wicked 
and diabolical. But puritanism, from various concurrent 
causes, every day increasing, in a little time overturned 
the constitution; and amongst many boasted reforma- 
tions, this was one, the total suppression of all plays and 
theatres. 

From Queen Elizabeth's time to the breaking out of the 
civil war in 1641, the number of play-houses was seldom. 
less than eight, and sometimes double that number; 
though London and Westminster were then scarcely a 
tenth part so large as at present. - 

Soun after the restoration, the theatres revived, and 
two patents were granted by King Charles the Second, one 
to form a company to be called the King’s, the other the 
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Duke’s; they were scverally granted to Sir William Da- 
venant and Mr. Killigrew. But these patents branched 
out into different hands, and were purchased in parcels 
by the indolent and the ignorant, who so oppressed the 
actors, that in the time of King William was granted a 
licence to Betterton and some of the principal performers 
of both sexes, to form a company, and act for themselves. 
A subscription was soon raised to build them a theatre, 
which they opened on Easter Monday, 1695, with Con- 
greve’s admirable comedy, then first performed, of Love for 
Love. There they continued about ten years, till a li- 
eence from Queen Anne being granted to Sir John 
Vanbrugh and Mr. Congreve, the abovementioned actors 
enlisted under their banners. 

On the accession of George the First, Sir Richard Steel 
obtained a patent as governor of his Majesty’s Company 
ef Comedians, and Messrs. Wilks, Cibber, and Booth, 
were made joint directors and sharers with him. During 
their administration (which lasted nearly .wenty years) 
the business of the stage was so well conducted, that 
authors, actots, and managers, had never enjoyed more 
mutual content, or a more general prosperity. 

Then it was that the polite world by their patronage 
shewed that the stage, under proper regulations, was 
capable of being what the wisest ages thought it might 
be, the most rational scheme that human wit could de- 
vise to alleviate the cares of life, to allure the ill-disposed 
from jess innocent amusements, and to give the hours of 
leisure an instructive and delightful recreation. 

As we are now approaching nearer our own times, the 
generality of our readers will perhaps think with us, that 
to pursue the plan we have already adopted any further 
would be tedious and uninteresting. In our next num- 
ber, it is our intention to close this subject, by pointing 
out the most distinguished dramatic writers from the 
time of Shakspeare to the present, accompanied with such 
information and remarks as, we trust, will be amusing te 
our readers, (To be concluded in our neat.) 
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THE CHILD OF THE BATTLE, 
BY H. FINN. 
(Continued from page 337.) 





LETTER XVI, 


ULRIC TO ALBERT. 
Dear Friend, Vienna. 

I HAVE dispatched a trusty courier after Pierre, who 
was entrusted with your father’s letter, requesting your 
immediate return, to counteract any such intention by 
informing you he is—no more? A very few hours had 
elapsed after Pierre’s departure, when a messenger ar- 
rived from the venerable Colonel with the intelligence, 
that he had been suddenly attacked by dangerous symp- 
toms, and expressed a wish to see you; but, on being 
told you had not arrived, he stated a desire for me 
to visit him. I instantly obeyed, and found him ex- 
hausted by agony. He was attended by the Monk Michael; 
a priest who has acquired the reputation of superiority 
in every virtue; and is almost worshipped in Vienna; 
my opinion of him hereafter. A _ revivifying cordial 
rendered a temporary relief, and the Colonel, recognizing 
me, faintly intimated a wish for us to be alone; the 
monk strongly opposed it; but yielding at length to 
my peremptory command, reluctantly left the apartment 
with the attendants. The Colonel attempted to articulate, 
vet vainly. Comprehending from his dismissal of the 
attendants, and even the monk, who united the ad- 
ministration of temporal with spiritual aid, that the 
communication he wished to make was important to 
yourself, I entreated him to convey his desire in writing ; 
by an inclination of the head, he assented, and for 
that purpose I placed the materials before him, supporting 
him in my arms in as easy a posture as possible te 
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facilitate his progress. He began; and with laboured 
efforts, broken by frequent and long pauses, produced 
an almost illegible proposition, that I should breathe a 
solemn vow never to reveal, but to yourself, the secret 
he would repose in me; and pointed to the sacred volume 
of the scripture. I hesitated; he guessed the purport 
of my thoughts; and wrote; that it was consistent with 
the strictest virtue. I took the oath. He then seized 
the pen, and with a palsied hand continued—Allert ts 
not my son; his futher’s name 1s The pen fell 
from his stiffening fingers; his eyes became glazed and 
fixed; and his frame, chilled beneath my grasp. by the 
icy touch of death, dropped cold and heavy from my 
hands; as he fell, a last: convulsive motion revealed to 
my view a paper, enveloped in his bosom ;—hastily drawing 
it forth, I was. proceeding to peruse the superscription, 
when the Monk’s yoice at the door, demanding ad- 
mission, caused me to conceal the packet; and opening 
the door, I informed the Monk of the Colonel’s death. 
With a greater degree of alarm and anxiety than I 
thought became a mere confessor, he enquired if the 
deceased Colonel had imparted any secret, and its nature. 
{ replied in the negative, observing at the same time, 
that had he reposed a confidence in me, no earthly power 
could cause a betrayal of its purport. I then presented 
for his inspection the written fragment of your father’s 
confession. When he came to ihe abrupt termination 
of the half-finished sentence, a Satanic smile distorted his 
countenance; and a malignant satisfaction was distin- 
guishable in his eye and heart. That heart cannot be the 
seat of virtue; his piety appears, in my opinion, hypocrisy ; 
his humbleness, scrvility; his abstinence, affectation; and 
every action, word, and look, conveys the supposition of 
each being assumed. What possivie connexion can subsist 
between your deceased father’s concerns and the Monk 
Michael's? Yet that there is a connexion, every circum- 
stance in reference to the latter, renders evident; time, the 
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great. elucidator, must determine in his future course. 
Vienna echoes with the dreadful charge against you; and 
those who called themseclyes your friends, endeavour to 
impress certainty, where but suspicion existed before; and 
give a higher tone to calumny. How gladly would I advise, 
but dare not. Could a transposition of evil be pro- 
duced, Albert skguld be free from imputation, and Ulrie 
should be the iti To resign yourself would be 
to court inevitable destruction; for circumstantial evi- 
dence approaches so nigh positive proof, that it would 
be difficult to distinguish the faint marks of truth amid 
the decisive probability of appearances; nor could merey 
discover the shadow of a plea to mitigate the atrocity 
of your supposititious crime ;—-on the contrary, by still 
secreting yourself, though obloquy may for a time ob- 
scure your fame, a sure, though protracted justice will 
one day drag the real wretches into truth’s unerring 
light. With patience then await the hour that will 
elucidate this mysterious transaction; and the stained 
name of Waldstien, perhaps, may be exchanged for a new 
and purer title. However, let not your respect fur my 
sentiments lead you to forego the exercise of your own 
better determination. I would have transmitted the packet 
of your father, for such indeed he has proved in actions, 
rather than affinity, but hesitated to confide in any 
but the trusty Pierre: let him convey your reply to 
this, with your decision, and he shall return with the 
important packet. Your’s, &e. 
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LETTER XVI. 


THE COUNTESS TO MADAME ROSENHIEM., 


Madame, 

WHERE a perfect acquaintance with disagreeable events 
has prepared the mind to admit their relation, delicacy 
were superfluous. As yourself and daughter are strenuous 
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advocates for undisguised truth, the information of her 
abandoned conduct, while under my roof, will cease to 
offend, although it may surprise you. It was deemed a 
breach of propriety, and a sacrifice of my own cha- 
racter, to permit the residence of a wanton longer with 
me; I therefore have procured her another habitation 
preparatory to her return into the coymtry; yet, while 
she has dishonoured my protection, exposed herself to 
the just animadversions of the world, and condescended 
to admit the intercourse of a menial, humanity pleads 
for her, and I pity her degradation. Your matronly 
good sense will perceive the necessity for thus guarding 
my reputation against the access of vice, in a form 
less culpable than hers; whom I have divorced for ever 
from my thoughts. My elevation in society, and uniform 
virtues, have acquired a respect not to be forfeited by 
an intimacy with your daughter. As J said before, I pity 
the poor girl, but can neyer forgive her; forgiveness may 
become the weak and susceptible bosom of a mother, 


but would lessen the dignity of 
CAROLINE, COUNTESS OF GLENFIELD. 
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LETTER XVII. 
MADAME ROSENHIEM TO KATHERINE. 


My child, in affliction doubly precious, whilst I could 
chide you for weeping beneath the blow aimed by the 
heavy hand of hard calamity, my tears flow in concert 
with thine, and feeling would falsify the lesson inculcated 
by religion, in doubting the force of fortitude to triumph 
over strong assaults from misfortune. ‘Tis only in the 
dark hour of sullen adversity that the superior spirit 
claims its po er to rise beyond the fear which sub- 
jugates unthinking minds; ’tis then the flame of piety 
and resignation calmly lights the subdued region of 
the heart, and with a growing heat warms it wher 
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surrounded by the chilling mists that scorn and pain 
bestow. Your probationary term of sorrow has com- 
menced, and what shicld so impenetrable to oppose with 
effect the future hostilities of necessity as Religion? An- 
ticipation fits us to receive pleasures of greater magnitude 
than possession realizes; and so the coming evil gathers 
weight from preconception. You are indeed the child of 
sorrow; for your’s are infant griefs, that are too weak to 
require the noblest exertion of philosophy to overcome. 
Contemplate with my experience this state of human 
suffering and enjoyment; and you will discover how 
numerous the offspring of the former to the latter, ere 
they have attained your advancement in years. You will 
then shrink from the sad sight, and bless your Gop for the 
comparatively mild chastisement you receive from his just 
hand; soft as the feather descends upon the earth, the light 
Jash of misery falls on you, when contrasted with the 
wretch who writhes beneath the accumulated scourge of 
poverty, disease, or guilt. You possess a sweet and 
certain retreat from anguish in the recesses of your 
guileless bosom; that pure, let the world’s accusing word 
pass unanswered ; let illiberality frown on, and assumed 
pity mock the sufferer with its feigned flood of tears; for 
happiness is solely dependant on the disposition; and when 
the virtues take their station there, external forms of 
injury are powerless. Can the heart of Katherine associate 
even in idea with crime? No; never; therefore, I trust, she 
has exiled for ever all thoughts of the guilty Albert; has 
learned to bless the destiny that divides her from a worth- 
less fugitive ; the probable perpetrator of a sin too horible 
to name; an alien from honesty; and a degraded outcast 
from society. These accusations I am aware your futile 
pen will endeavour to refute; but once admit the medium 
of reason; and you will perceive the glaring impropriety 
of resisting truth. Nothing can parallel the dexterity of 
the human mind in adopting sentiments foreign to its 
nature; and glossing innate vice with outward shews of 
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goodness ; nothing more certain than that example will do 
much to revolutionize a mind, however impressed with 
abhorrence to immorality by precept; and a continual as- 
sociation with error will, in time, subvert every pure’ prin- 
ciple, and implant the reverse too deeply for eradication. 
This may be applicable to the wretched youth who has 
forfeited all that can sender existence valuable; or even to 
be tolerated. His ready acquiescence with sudden and 
slight motives to action, affords the strongest proof of the 
above trite, yet just observations. The virtuous sentiments 
instilled at an early period, were not calculated to maintain 
a permanency in a heart so fraught with instability; and the 
intercourse Albert must have encouraged with baseness, 
has vitiated, and reduced the tendency towards good his 
deceased father had created. You forbid my presence at 
Vienna; I therefore have instructed the bearer to make 
every preparation for your return. As soon as able, I ex- 
pect you to hasten from scenes which promote recollection’s 
painful task to the consoling presence of a MOTHER. 
M. ROSENHIEM. 


LETTER XVIII. 
ALBERT TO ULRIC. 


My bosom’s fever has been partially assuaged by tears 
due to the memory of parental worth. Oh! how few are 
found so uniformly kind, so sincerely affectionate, so every 
way the father, friend, and man, as him for whom my ser- 
row streams ; and stifles the expressions that involuntarily 
are uttered on the perpetual recollection of the happiness 
that never may recur; poor tributes to the great deservings 
of one too partial to a wandering outcast. But thou art 
blest, my father; and thy sainted spirit will plead for miti- 
gation of thy Albert's anguish; even now I experience the 
Success of that appeal, for my dim eyes, surcharged with 
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tears, bedew the burning flushes of my cheek, and a more 
light and soothing woe succeeds. Alas! too soon ’twill 
fleetly vanish ; and the revival of collective torment shall 
renew its red and heated hue. Oh! farewell, sweet peace of 
mind, that once imparted elasticity to every nerve ; clothed 
every morning in the welcome form ofa new existence, 

happily begun; and evening, in the sober shape of more 

welcome rest after a pleasurable day, passed in exemption 
from an hour of care! Sure heaven sees my heart, and 
knows it now as pure as in the past ; listens to my lip, which 
pours as true a tribute for its blesssings as before; yet, 
blotted with a fellow being’s blood, the world beholds the 

one, and tells how blasphemy degrades the other. Never, 
never can your friend return to encounter an arraignment 
publicly ; never behold a multitude gazing with curiosity, 
or detestation, or pity, on him, waiting his conviction, 
or acquittal ; whispering their curses, or commiscration. 
A thousand mortal stabs were preferable to the soul’s 
humiliation, and agonizing wounds which prejudice, or 
pity, makes. Still let me, in hidden terror, deride the zeal 
of pursuit; and, like the hunted stag, pant in the endeavour 
to elude the persecutions of mistaken enemies; nay, expire 
at the feet of unrelaxing malice rather than meet the fixed 
stare of an assembled populace, to clear, or criminate at 
will, the heart of Albert Waldstien. Italy is my destination; 
my future name Don Orlando. With the assistance of 
Pierre, I have completed a transformation of features and 
appearance that would defy even friendship’s scrutiny. 
Poor Katherine! she, like myself, is the victim of cir- 
cumstance. You designed, I know, to conceal her par- 
tiality from me; but Pierre has unintentionally informed 
me. Was not my bosom preoccupied by another, tho’ lost 
object, how welcome a tenant would my early companion 
be! Need I say how anxiously I await the arrival of the 
promised parcel ; and how I shall prize the last legacy of 
my departed parent. ORLANDO. 

* (To be continued. ) 
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THE FEMALE TOURISTS; 
IN A SERIES OF £ETTERS. 


(Continued from page 328, Vol, L ) 





LETTER VIII. 





ISABEL TO JULIA. 


Tne dreaded interview is at length over, and I can 
calmly sit down to give you the particulars. Major H—— 
arrived yesterday while young HE , his sister, and TJ, 
were out riding: I suppose before our return he was ap- 
prized of our being on a visit there, for he appeared quite 
prepared for the meeting ; perhaps, indeed, it required no 
preparation on his part, yet I think you will be astonished 
to hear that he paid his respects to both my mother and 
myself with the coo) civility of a stranger, and so well did 
he act his part that I am convinced his wife had not the 
smallest idea of our ever having met before. Surely this 
was an overstrained piece of policy: I must acknowledge 
to you a weakness that Iam completely ashamed of; this 
unlooked for reception quite humiliated and overpowered 
me; the consciousness of having for so many years che- 
rished sentiments of the tenderest regard for one so 
unworthy, so unfeeling, shocked and distressed me, all my 
acquired fortitude forsook me at once, and I had been 
scarcely five minutes in the room before I fainted away ; 
young H carri¢d me to my room, and left me to the 
care of his sisters, who atiended to me with the most en- 
gaging solicitude. When I recovered, they very naturally 
attributed my indisposition to fatigue, knowing that I 
was not accustomed to the exercise of riding; and I not 
wishing that any other person should form a different 
opinion, declared myself well enough to go down to tea. 
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Major Hamilton, as well as the rest of the party, expressed 
concern at my temporary illness ; politeness, you know, 
dictated this, yet I thoyght he regarded me with par- 
ticular interest occasionally in the course of the evening, 
although he neither directly nor indirectly gave me any 
hint whether he wished our former acquaintance to be 
acknowledged; and as I had already drawn my own con- 
clusion, you may be sure I did not revert to it in the 
course of conversation; yet Iwas an attentive observer 
of him and his wife, for I wished to convince myself if he 
was Indeed the happy husband he is represented to be. 
Mrs. Hamilton is a pretty delicate little woman, hand- 
some I cannot call her, for a very indifferent state of 
health has rendered her so wan and fragile that I do not 
wonder at the anxiety so visibly displayed in the counte- 
nance of her husband whenever he addresses her, The 
most extreme solicitude marked his deportment towards 
her the whole evening, though his attentions were so de- 
licately bestowed that they could neither be troublesome 
to the object, nor offensive to others. In manner, Hamil- 
ton is still the same ; yet his person is, I think, materially 
altered, and not altogether for the better, yet I cannot 
point out to you the alteration I observe; it is evidently 
not the effect of years, for he is still what may be con- 
sidered a young man; he is rather more corpulent than 
when I knew him, and the present fashion of wearing 
the hair may make a little difference in his appearance. 
These you will say are mere trifles, yet I can assure you 
they operate to his disadvantage in point of personal attrac- 
tion; you will have some hopes of me now that you find 
I can criticise him so minutely; perhaps, Julia, it is the 
mere circumstance of his being wedded to another makes 
me thus ready to discover blemishes where I once saw 
nothing but perfections ; or do I now behold him as he 
really is, merely a good looking, well bred man? I de- 
clare to you that in the course of two hours I found 
myself perfectly at ease in his company, conversed with 
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him upon various topics with the same familiarity as I 
did with Mr. H——, and only at times, when the peculiar 
tone of his voice and emphagic manner of expressing 
himself when animated with the subject, reminded me 
of what I wished to forget, did I experience the slightest 
emotion, or embarrassment. Mrs. Hamilton appears to 
be a well informed woman, but her spirits are subdued by 
weakness, and she is incapable of exerting herself suffi- 
ciently to be a conversible companion; yet she is cheerful 
and good humoured, and attached herself particularly to 
me the whole evening. This was a distinction which I 
certainly did not covet, and which with other sentiments 
might have made me feel rather awkward. As it was, I 
could only return her polite attention with due civility ; 
and as there is certainly something particularly pleasing 
and interesting in her, I should accuse myself of giving 
way to the most unjustifiable feelings of envy and selfish- 
ness, if I refused such an intimacy as she seems desirous 
to establish., It was the intention of Major Hamilton to 
have remained at the inn during the races; but as Mr. 
H always keeps a few beds for the accommodation of 
his friends, he insisted upon their remaining here, an 
arrangement which I think was far from disagreeable to 
the Major, as he considered Mrs. Hamilton’s state of 
health would subject her to numerous inconveniencies in 
a house of public accommodation at such a busy time; 
he said, indeed, that he was almost fearful of bringing 
her, but that change of scene, amusements, and agreea- 
ble society, were absolutely necessary in her present state, 
In fact she appears far gone in a decline, yet, like others 





in that delusive complaint, she does not seem to have ; 


*. the least idea of her situation. Albert and the Major are, 
to appearance, mutually pleased with each other, and at 
supper time almost agreed upon taking a house together 
for the season, at Brighton; my mother even started no 
objection to the plan, and I, though strangely embar- 
rassed by such a proposal, scarcely knew how to refuse 
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my assent, especially as it was warmly seconded by Mrs. 
Hamilton. What do you think of this strange scheme ? 
I am not certain that it wM be decided upon, but if it 
Should, would it be prudent for me to acquiesce? Write 
to me immediately, my dear friend; I never was more in 
need of advice; not that I fear myself, or suspect that 
any sinister motive influences Hamilton, yet I could 
have wished the refusal to come from my mother ; how- 
ever it is not yet too late, 

I'rom some oblique hints, passed in the course of 
the evening, Iam inclined to think the Major imagines 
me engaged to young H—-: should the proposed 
arrangement take place, it will be as well to let him 
remain in this error; Albert is, ' believe, the author of 
it; I am pretty sure it is what he wishes, and perhaps 
my mother is not without her hopes on this subject. 
You may perhaps wish to know my sentiments in this 
particular; I will candidly tell you, that I have never yet 
given it a serious thought; I certainly do not intend to 
devote myself to a life of celibacy, because I have been 
disappointed in a first and early attachment, neither will 
my preference of Hamilton render me so unjust as to 
underrate the merits of every other man. I believe young 
H to possess many excellent qualities, and my re- 
gard for his family would certainly turn the balance in 
his favour against all other pretenders, but I have been 
now three months in his society without having experienced 
the slightest emotion of pleasure at his attentions, or un- 
easiness, if I saw them directed to others; and I think 
you will allow that with so much certain indifference, I 
could not with any propriety give him my hand, even if he 
should desire it under such circumstances. 
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I have had a conference with my mother; she seems to 
consider our Brighton plan as decided upon ; and tells me 
that I may safely venture to agree toit, “ I can plainly 
perceive, my dear child,” said she, “ that if you have not 
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already overcome your weakness, you have too much 
self-command to betray it upon any occasion. Mrs. 
Hamilton appears to be much pleased with you; and as 
her friend, f am sure you will feel exactly as you ought 
to feel; think not that I wish to put your prudence toa 
severe, or unnecessary trial; I may err in my judgement, 
but I sincerely believe that habits of easy intercourse with 
the Major, and opportunities of seeing him as he really 
is, will be more to your advantage than nursing his idea 
in solitude, and permitting imagination to deck him with 
a thousand ideal charms and perfections; not that I 
would insinuate any thing derogatory to his worth; I 
merely would point out to you that in most cases per- 
fection is imaginary: as a sensible and agreeable coms 
panion, a respectable friend, and an affectionate husband, 
you will behold him in his true colours; and there the 
illusion will cease, without your deceiving yourself into 
an idea, that he is the only man upon earth capable of 
being such,” 

Singular as this way of reasoning may appear, it had 
due weight with me; and I have almost persuaded myself 
that she is right; Heaven send it may prove so. 

(To be continued. ) 
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FREDERIC MOREL. 


sa | 8 
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Vossius used to tell the following story of this great 
scholar and eminent printer. Whilst he was employed on 
his edition of Libanius, one day he was told that his wife 
was suddenly taken ill. ‘I have only two or three sen- 
tences to translate, and then I will come and look at 
her.” A second message informed him that she was 
dying. “I have only two words to write, and I will be 
there as soon as you,” replied Morel. At length he was 
told that his wife was dead, “I am sorry for it, indeed: 
she was a very honest woman.” 
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' LETTERS from a MOTHER to her DAUGHTER. 
( Continued from page $44. ) 
e _— 


LETTER ITI. 


My Dear Louisa, 

In my present letter, I shall endeavour to lay before 
you some advice respecting dress and fashions, which, I 
trust, will influence your conduct in those material 
branches of female attention. 
| j You will find but too many in the bean monde who act 
literally according to the old proverb, “ that it is better 


Cz wees FOS 


: 3 to be out of the world than out of the fashion ;’’ rather = 
£ than not live according to the present mode, they would ° 
wish not to live at all; they preter the good opinion of the “a 
, vain and giddy to all regards for their health and comfort. | | 
c Dress has been frequently, and I believe justly con- 1 
j sidered as an indication of the inward dispositions of ‘ 
4 the mind. A modest and tasteful dress bespeaks the - 
‘ wearer to be a person of taste and understanding; a | 
4 gaudy and affected one betrays either a weak head or a i 
‘ weak heart. i ti 
: I do not assert, my dear Louisa, that this is an infallible a a) 
rule of judging ; I am sure it is not; it cannot; but still I | | 
t think there is something in it, and I know the generality { a 
of the other sex are of my opinion. I remember once to ot 
, have seen a young lady of unblemished character mis- ee } 
, taken for a woman of bad fame, for no reason, except a 
: that her dress was more shewy than was cousistent with 
virtue and propriety. One evening, as she was returning f ; 
; from a visit, a young gentleman walked up to her, and a ¢ 
F addressed her in a yery familiar style; but, upon her a! 


giving him a reproof, he begged her pardon, and told if 
her, that if she wished not to expose herself to the like oe | 
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insult for the future, she must not dress in that gaudy 
and meretricious manner. Indeed one can hardly sup- 
pose that any virtuous person would choose to incur the 
bare suspicion of immodesty for the sake of any fashion 


whatever. 

The observation, “ that it is as ridiculous to be the first 
m adopting a new fashion, as to be the last in laying an 
old one aside,” is extremely just. The former is always 
a sign of fickleness and vanity; the latter of pride and 
stiffuess, Those ladies whom the men commonly dis- 
tinguish by the name of coquettes, are most apt to fall 
into the first error; and the prudes, as they are usually 
called, into the last; a woman of sense would no more 
choose to pass for the one than the other. 

To be extremely fond of inventing and adopting new 
fashions, is, in effect, to say that all fashions are indif- 
ferent; they depend entirely npon fancy and humour, and 
have nothing in them of reason, or common sense. On 
the ether hand, to be very tenacious of an old fashion, 
and to condemn all kinds of innovation, is no less ridicu- 
lous; it is saying, in other words, that one fashion only 
can be right, and every other must be wrong; that it 
depends entirely upon reason, and has nothing to do with 
fancy and taste; both these ways of thinking are equally 
false; the truth lies between them. Vashion neither de- 
pends upon reason cntirely, nor upon fancy entirely, but 
partly upon each, 

Follow the fashion then, my dear, by all means, in 
things that are harmless and indifferent; to do otherwise, 
instead of shewing your good sense would only discover 
an obstinacy in trifles, which is always a sure sign of a 
tool. But never follow it when it is inconsistent with 
propriety and comfort. Some people, indeed, might call 
this: an easiness of temper, anda due deference to the 
world; but I must own I should give it a very different 
and a much worse name ; I should not scruple to call it a 
want of understanding, or even a want of yirtue. 
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Above all, let me recommend you not to devote too 
much of your time and thoughts upon dress. How ri- 
diculous is it for a lady to spend three or four hours every 
day in dressing and adorning her person, whilst, per- 
haps, she does not employ one tenth part of that time in 
improving and embellishing her mind. This is acting 
as if she were all body, and had no mind at all ; or as 
if it had been given her for no other purpose than to con- 
trive ornaments for her person, a supposition so un- 
worthy of the Author of our being, and the dignity of our 
own nature, that it can never enter into the head of a 
sensible woman. And yet, if she goes on at this rate, it 
will soon be so depraved and corrupted as to be good for 
little else, and hardly even for that; it will be so over- 
run with ignorance, prejudice, and error, as to be utterly 
unfit for any rational exercise or employment. In a 
word, the mind is our better, it is our principal part, and 
therefore demands and deserves our principal care and 
concern. ‘The body is not to be neglected, but it is not 
to take up the greatest part of our time, and far less to 
engross the whole of it. 

At present, I have no more to add than that I am, 

Mvy.dear Louisa, 
Your most affectionate Mother, 
CORNELIA. 


ii ie 


THE WAY TO HAVE FRIENDS. 


M. de Fontenelle was once asked, by what means he 
acquired so many friends and no enemies. “ By these two 
axioms,” said he, “ cyvery thing is possible, and all the 
world is right.” 
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THE COURT MIRROR. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M,. DE CAZOTTE, 


Ir chanced one day that a king of Naples, named 
Roger, was enjoying the diversion of hunting,. and in the 
ardour of the chace rode away from his companions, and 
found himself bewildered in the intricacies of an ex- 
tensive forest; uncertain which path to take, he for a 
time remained stationary, attentively listening in hopes 
to catch a sound that might enable him to proceed with 
greater certainty: at this moment a traveller passing 
civilly accosted him, and begged to be directed the 
nearest way to Naples, 

“ Tam as much at aloss as you, friend,” replied the 
monarch. “ I was never so puzzled before, though 1 have 
hunted in these parts many times.” 

The traveller smiled. “ Perhaps then,” said he, “ you are 
hunting for an honest man.” Pleased with his humour, 
the king replied, ‘“‘ Are they so scarce in your opinion ?” 
“T have journeyed far,” returned the pedestrian, “ and 
to my sorrow have found it so throughout these do- 
minions.” “ And you are now going to court, I suppose, 
to seek one,” said Roger: “ let us endeavour to find our 
way together; I am a young man, and may profit by your 
experience and observation.” “ Your proposal would be 


agreeable enough,” returned the traveller, “ if you were 


‘not so well mounted; but you see [ have a load to carry ; 


my slow pace would retard you, and your more rapid 
movements would fatigue me.” “ That can be easily 
adjusted,” observed the king, dismounting ; “ place your 
burden upon my horse, and we shall be upon a more 
equal footing. And now, friend, can you guess who you 
have got for a companion?” “ A man, I suppose,” an- 
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swered the other drily. “ But, with your mistrust of man- 
kind, can you believe yourself safe with me?” “ I have 
not much to lose,” returned the traveller; “ therefore am 
in no fear of robbers.” “ Your wallet appears pretty well 
filled ; there may be something in that you would not like to 
lose,” observed Roger. “The contents of my wallet would 
be of no use to any person bait myself at present; yet E 
hope, if I get it safe to Naples, it willbe the means of 
making my fortune.” “ Indeed! then it would be hard 
for you to lose it; however, to set your mind at case, know 
that I am the king of Naples.” 

“ T an heartily glad of it,” exclaimed the traveller, not 
in the least daunted. ‘ I have long: wished to converse 
with a king, and you have now, for the first time in your 
life, seen a man before you without disguise.” “ That is 
a bold assertion,” replied the monarch; “ would you pre- 
tend to say that all my courtiers are hypocrites?’ “ Sup- 
pose I could prove it?” returned the traveller. “In fact, 
sire, my errand to court was to offer for sale a very curi- 
ous and valuable piece of goods. If you will admit me to 
a private audience to-morrow, I will explain myself more 
fally.” “It shall be so,” replied Roger, who, now re- 
collecting the path he was in, Knew he was not far from 
Naples. ‘“ Do you now go to the first house of resort, 
and bespeak yourself a good supper; here is money to 
defray the expence ; and if you make your promise good 
to-morrow, you shall have no cause to repent this rencon- 
tre.” The king now being joined by several of his party, 
who were waiting for him, quitted the traveller, and re- 
turned to court; where he was received with smiles and 
caresses by the beautiful Isabella, his favourite. 

The next day, the traveller appeared at the palace ac- 
cording to agreement, and was received most graciously 
by the monarch, who took him into his cabinet, and re- 
mained in close conference with him upwards of an hour. 
When he again came forth, he appeared with an air of ex- 
treme reserve and mystery, which greatly excited the cu- 
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riosity of the courtiers to know what had passed between 
him and the stranger; the king did not appear willing to 
mention any particulars, but gave orders for a packing-case, 
which would be brought soon, to be placed in his cabinet, 
and on no account to be opened by any person: his orders 
were scrupulously attended to; the case was deposited in 
the cabinet, and remained untouched several hours. 

At length all those who were in habits of confidence 
with the monarch could suppress their curiosity no 
longer, and the king’s mistress, his minister, the secre- 
tary, and several of his relations, overpowered him with 
questions about the stranger to whom he had given audi- 
ence in the morning, and this mysterious present. ‘“ That 
man,” said the king, “ in whose appearance you all ob- 
served something extraordinary, is in possession of super- 
natural secrets, and has made me a wonderful present. 
In the packing case which I have ordered to be deposited 
in my cabinet is a mirror of most curious construction : 
we will now go, and give it a trial.” The whole party 
eagerly followed the king to the cabinet, where he busied 
himself in unpacking the case, while they stood round 
him, each afixious to get the first peep. ‘ This mirror,’ 
resumed the monarch, holding up one, the face of which 
was covered with green baize, “ appears to be nothing 
more than a common glass in an ordinary frame, yet, 
upon my pronouncing a few mystical words which the 
necromancer lias taught me, whoever looks into it will 
appear in his true colours; that is to say, his most secret 
thoughts, wishes, and views, will be faithfully displayed 
in the mirror, as if written upon his forehead. I have 
made trial of it myself, and find its properties truly va- 
Juable ; it has shewn me my faults more truly than any 
one ever did yet ; and by its aid I have discovered myself 
to be ambitious, vain, credulous, and extravagant; but 
perhaps you doubt my assertion, therefore it only re- 
mains for you to give it a fair trial.” The king then 
held the mirror out to his prime minister, ‘‘ Your ma- 
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jesty will excuse me,” said the great man, with an air 
of great gravity, with which he strove to hide his em- 
) barrassment. “I hold such diabolical inventions in ab- 


‘ horrence, and the vile impestor who made it, in my 
) opinion, ought to be burnt alive; I am astonished that 
| a person sO pious as your majesty should sanction such 


an infernal contrivance.” “As you please,’ returned 
the king cooly. ‘ Here, Isabella, you at least can have 


) 4 no objection to gaze on your own charms.” Isabella 
' clapped her hands upon her eyes, and exclaimed, in a 
! tone of terror, that she should expect to see Satan him- 
4 ) self, if she looked into it. The king smiled significantly, 
and presented it to several others; but they were all of 
, the same mind; some turned their backs abruptly, others 
: shut their eyes, and all protested that it was a most de- 


. testable invention, and could answer no good purpose. 
i Roger, perceiving the matter grew serious, pressed them 
; no further to look into the dreaded mirror; but the next 
y day, when the stranger appeared at court, he beckoned 
dl him to him, and said aloud, “ Traveller, you have done 
4 me a piece of inestimable service ; I shall keep your 
mirror at the price you asked for it, and shall order my 








h treasurer to pay you forty dollars more than I agreed for : 
4 the glass is, I own, no better than I could have bought 
, at any shop in Naples; none ef my friends will deign to 
e look into it; however, I consider it a bargain, and will 
ll keep it as a Court-Mirror, even though I shiould never find 
t a minister, a secretary, or a mistress, honest enough to 
d contemplate their own faces in it.” 

e : = 

i 

y | FORBEARANCE OF LOUIS Xi. 

If Louis XII. King of France, was solicited to take 
it revenge upon a person who had offended him while he 
2 was Duke of Orleans. He made this amiable answer: 
n “ [tis not for the King of France to revenge the injuries 
\- done to the Duke of Orleans. 
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ANECDOTES. 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH AND A FRENCH SOLDIER. 


The great Duke of Marlborough, observing the fine 
countenance and military appearance of a soldier taken at 
Blenheim, said to him, “ If France had had fifty thousand 
such men as you are, she would not have suffered herself 
to have been thus beaten.” ‘“ Alas!” replied the grena- 
dier, “ we have men enough like me; we only want one 
such as you.” 


HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 


A learned divine, name Coton, had acquired so great 
an ascendancy over Henry IV. that it was common to 
say, “ Our king is a good prince ; he loves truth ; but he 
has Coton in his ears.” 


HENRY IV. TO HIS SOLDIERS, 


The address of Henry IV. to his army, previous toa 
battle, should not be forgotten. “I am,” said he, “ your 
king, you are Frenchmen, there is the enemy.” 


A PHYSICIAN ANSWERED. 


A physician, once taking it ill that a person spoke dis- 
respectfully of his profession, said, that no one could 


speak illofhim. “No,” replied the other, “ for you kill 
all those that fall into your hands,” 


A SECOND ASOP, 


A foreign prince, young, and full of spirit, but somewhat 
deformed, walking in a public garden, heard some per- 
sons behind him say, ‘“ Look, there goes an 2!sop.” 
Turning himself round immediately, he answered, ‘“ You 
are very right, for I make the beasts talk.” 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


III 


An ESSAY on the IMPOLICY of WAR; by WILI- 


EIAM PITT SCARGILL. London, Darton and 
Co. 


Tue pamphlet before us does “ not profess to settle, 
but proposes to agitate the question.” We are ourselves 
little inclined to expect favourable results from popular 
and tumultuous assemblies, and cannot therefore concur 
in sentiment with the author in the following sentence: 
“ Would it not then be desirable to form associations in 
every part of the kingdom, whose object should be to 
raise a little fund for the necessary expences attending 
such unions; and that these associations should use their 
best endeavours to impress upon the minds of the people 
at large, the desirableness and practicability of abolishing 
the system of war altogether.” Such associations would, we 
conceive, be nugatory at the present moment, and would 
certainly be productive of tumult and disorder. We allow 
the arguments of Mr. Scargill, taken abstractedly, to be 
plausible ; the theory is specious, but totally impractible. 
If it were possible to inspire the whole population of 
Europe with those feelings of meekness and brotherly 
kindness which we are taught to look for in the future 
kingdom of the Messiah, in God’s name let us turn our 
swords into plough-shares, and our spears into pruning 
hooks; but in the present moment to disband our armies 
and unman our fleets would be perfect madness. To 
bring the matter in a plainer point of view, we will sup- 
pose (for the sake of argument) Mr. Scargill to be a per- 
son of extensive property, living in a well furnished 
house, we will suppose him to be surrounded by several 
needy neighbours, some of them of indifferent character, 
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and one man whe only wants opportunity to cut his 
throat; now we ask Mr. Scargill whether in such a situa- 
tion he would think it prudent, or safe, to rid his house 
of locks, bolts, and bars, and turn off his servants. We 
cannot possibly tell what his answer would be; but we 
conceive the generality of our readers would think 
with us. 

We hope we are mistaken in our opinion of the author’s 
intention; but if we are not, we most sincerely desire that it 
may prove ineffectual. The motto he has selected speaks 
for itself, “‘ War is a game which, were their subjects 
wise, kings would not play at;” this, in conjunction with 
a call to form associations, and the “species recti” which 
pervades the pamphlet, seem to us pretty indicative of the 
author’s wishes. We trust there are few who will be so 
far deceived as to give up peace and comfort for anarchy 
and wretchedness, which will ever be the lot of those 
who “ meddle with them that are given tochange.” Mr. 
Scargill is, we understand, a dissenting minister ; and the 
present little work shews him to be not devoid of talent: 
we shall be glad to see him directing it to a different 
purpose. We now take our leave of him, not however 
without recommending to his attention the advice of St. 
Paul tothe Philipians, “‘I have learned, in whatsoever 
state Jam therewith to be content ;”’ a discourse upon which 
subject would better evince his character as a pious di- 
vine and a dutiful subject. 


> 


The VELVET CUSHION, by I. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
A.M. Vicar of Harrow, Fifth Edition. London, Ca- 
dell and Davies. 


THERE are few works which pass through so many 
editions in the rapid manner the one before us has done 
without possessing something to recommend them. From 
the title-page, the reader would be puzzled to say what 
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was the design of the volume. A lady would perhaps 
be inclined to think it the description of some mystical 
cushion lately imported from Paris, while the antiquarian 
would expect to find it giving him information respecting 
some ancient one found in a college, or hall, at Oxford, 
formerly in the possession of Fair Rosamond, at Wood- 
stock, or perhaps a republication of a scarce work of 
Master William Caxton, or Wynkin de Worde. They 
would, however, find themselves disappointed; for this 
same Velvet Cushion is neither more nor less than a ve- 
hicle to present a history of the changes and spirit of 
religion in this country, from the time of Queen Mary. 
The author has ingeniously enough avoided the dryness 
of historical narration by making a pulpit cushion im 
Westmorland (like another guinea) relate its own life 
and adventures. The vicar and his wife, who discover 
this treasure by “ ripping up their velvet friend,” and 
who read it with the greatest delight, afford some pleasing 
and sensible remarks. 

“In the time of Mary,” says the cushion, “ I heard 
much of absolution; and especially remember the man 
who bought at a high price, from the Pope’s nuncio, 
absolution for three months in advance, from whatever 
sin he might commit; and in virtue of his licence, before 
the expiration of the patent, robbed this very nuncio of 
all he had pilfered by the sale of this and many other 
absolutions.” 

“¢One morning, almost before sun-rise, (when the Pu- 
ritans came into power) I saw a band of soldiers enter 
the church; they were strange-looking men, with hair 
cut short and rounded, dealt much in scriptural language, 
often metaphorically, and as often inaccurately used: they 
frequently denounced Church and King. On a sudden I 
was confounded to hear a man, who looked like a ser- 
jeant, give the word, and the band flew to work. In a 
moment, they broke down the rails of the altar, beheaded 
a fine Magdalen, put the silver chalice and candlesticks 
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into their pockets, bayoneted a surplice, fastened thie 
vicar’s band upon a great black dog which had followed 
them into the church, dashed the Common Prayer Book 
throagh a fine painted window, and at last mounted, I 
tremble while I tell it, the pulpit, and the serjeant him- 
self with one end of his halberd cut away my lace and 
tassels, and with the other ran me through the bowels.” 

The sudden change from puritanism to profligacy and 
irreligian, on the restoration of Charles IT. is well de- 
scribed, ** Excessive heat was chased, as it were, and ex- 
pelled by excessive cold.” 

Our velvet friend does not remain in the church, but 
is purchased for a conventicle. ‘‘ When I arrived, sir, 
the elders of the congregation happened to be assembled, 
to sit in judgement upon the character of their minister, 
against whom, I found, capital misdemeanors were al- 
leged. He was charged with preaching a written ser- 
mon—with wishing for a service on Christmas-day—with 
prefacing a sermon with the Lord’s Prayer—with sug- 
gesting the propriety of kneeling in prayer. From the 
tone of authority assumed by the judges, I soon disco- 
vered that they, and not he, were the real ministers of 
the chapel. He was a sort of organ, of which they were 
to change the barrel, fill the pipes, and manage the keys 
at their pleasure.” 

The cushion then becomes the property of an old lady, 
who observes the externals of religion very strictly, 
but neglects the essentials, The melancholy effects of 
gloomy religious principles are admirably exemplified in 
the story of Selina. An old housekeeper next becomes 
possessed of the velvet treasure: “ though she called her- 
self a Calvinist, she was, in fact, an Untinomian. Inde- 
pendant of her opinions about predestination, and the 
rest of the five points, she really believed that the moral 
law of God had little or no force for an advanced Christian ; 
consequently her rule was to live as she pleased, and to 
believe as a favourite minister taught ber.” 
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At length the pulpit of a church in Westmorland re- 
ceives the cushion. The lives of several of its vicars are 
traced. 

We have thus endeavoured to excite, without satiating 
the curiosity of our readers, in a volume, which, from the 
pleasure we have derived from its perusal, we should feel 


ourselves unjust did we not strongly recommend to their 
attention, 


oo 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 


The FAREWELL, an Original Song, set to Music by 
Mr. GUEST, Organist of St. Mary’s Church, Bury St. 
Edmunds. London, Goulding and Co, Price 1s, 6d. 


MAY DAY, a Favourite Song, by the same. London, 
Goulding and Co. Price 1s. 6d. 


We have great satisfaction in finding the songs which 
first appeared in this work, a short time since, now pub- 
lished in a form likely to gain a more decided admission 
into the musical world. Several tasteful symphonies have 
been added, the parts have been rendered more full and 
harmonious throughout, and the modulation beautified 
in no trifling degree. To pass the encomiums which we 
think merited by these works, might, in us, be consi- 
dered adulatory and partial. We cannot, however, re-: 
frain from expressing a hope that they may find their way 
to the instruments of our fair countrywomen, for whose 
amusement they were principally desigued by their taste- 
ful and scientific composer. 
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EXHIBITION AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 







To the encouragers and admirers of native talent in 
the pictorial art, it must be highly gratifying to perceive 
the increasing respectability of the English school. The 
exhibition now open to the public is the forty-seventh, 
and, upon the whole, reflects the highest credit upon the 
various artists whose pieces compose it. 

In that most delightful department of painting, the 
landscape style, we have with pleasure observed several 
beautiful specimens. 

No. 20. Colliery near Coleritor, by G. ARNALD, possesses 
merit in the first rank of excellence. ’ 

No, 66. Passage and Luggage Boats, A.W. Caticott, | 
R.A. However simple a subject may be in nature, when 
it is truly represented in painting, it becomes interesting, 
for such is Mr. Callcott’s picture of the Ferry-boat, &c. 
in the present exhibition. The whole is treated in a mas- 
terly manner. 

No. 205 and 186. The Moonlight Scene on the River Wye. 
There is a clear silver toneiexpressed in these pictures, 7 
the chiaro oscuro is extremely well managed, and the ge- | 
neral effect wonderfully pleasing. 4 

In a different walk of this delightful art, we were forcibly 
detained by 

No. 110. Christ Rejected. B. West, P.R.A. This is 
the original sketch from which the great picture was 
painted now exhibiting in Pall Mall; a sketch abounding 
with all that fine vigour of drawing and sublimity of com- 
position which ever characterize the first ideas of Mr. 
West's grand conceptions. This beautiful sketch arrests 
the attention of every spectator from the interest it ex- 

cites in seeing, as it were, the foundation and progress 
of the large painting which has been so much admired. 
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No. 102. The Wife and Child of a drowned Fisherman, 
finding his Body on the Beach after a Storm. Westatt 





: has here depicted a groupe in all the natural colouring 
f of scenic woe. 
; No. 118. Distraining for Rent, D. Witkiz, R.A. The 

n : . eelouring of this picture is equal, if not superior, to Mr. 
e ff Wilkie’s Blindman's Buff, exhibited last year; there is a 
e i firmness of touch and high finishing in the heads which 
h, | gives great spirit to the different characters, 

1 of No. 158. Dido building Carthage, 1. M. W. Turner, 

is a striking and richly coloured painting. 

he In the portraits, those of the Duke of Kent, General Sir 
‘al T. Picton, Captain Watson, and Lord Maynard, by Sir 

WititaM Beecny, and those of the Prince Regent and 

SES Marshal Blucher, by Sir Thomas Laurence, claim a de- 

’ cided superiority. 

TT, ff 
en - emo 
ns, © 
&e. - EPITOME des AFFAIRES PUBLIQUES 
ns POUR JUIN, 

Vye. 
res, ie Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
ger fi Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 

, . Juv. SAT. 1. 
ibly : ‘ 

Samep1 le 20 Mai, la Princesse Charlotte de Galles est 
as allée a ’Opéra Italien, et S. A. R. y a été accueillie par des 
P= vifs temoignages de respect et d’affection. 

‘gpa Le gouvernement a passé un contrat avec des manufac- 
ding turiers de Birmingham, pour la fourniture d’autant d’armes 
—_— quw’ils pourront en fabriquer ; il sera donné avis de la cessation 
' Mr. dtu contrat un mois d’avance. 
rests Le rétablissement de la paix avec les Etats Unis a donné 
t exX- 7% ~ une grande activité au commerce des ports de Liverpool, 
gress | Greenock, et Bristol. Il y est déja arrivé de nombreuses 


od, VOL. 11.—S, U. F 
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Aussitot que les spectateurs ont vu S.A. R. ils ont demandé 
le “ God save the King.” Cet air a été joué aussitdt que les 
musiciens sont arrivés dans l’orchestre. La Princesse a 
paru trés-satisfaite de l’accueil qui lui etoit fait ; et elleya 
repondu par les saluts les plus gracieux. 

29 au soir, S. A. R. a tenu sa premiere assemblée dans 
le palais de son illustre pere, et S. M. la Reine s’y est rendue, 
accompagnée des Princesses Augusta et Marie. 

Quelques journaux disent que Madame Murat a sollicité 
l'intercession de la Princesse de Galles, pour obtenir un asyle 
en Angleterre pour elle et son époux. 

Il a été recu des avis de Canton qui annoncent que les 
differents qui existoient entre le gouvernement Britannique 
et les autorités Chinoises ont été applanis d’une maniere 
satisfaisante. 

Le bulletin suivant de l’état du Roi, pendant le mois de 
Mai, a été montré dans le palais de St. James. “ Chateau de 
Windsor, le 3 Juin. Le Roi a passé le mois dernier dans un 
état de tranquillité et d’aisance; mais le dérangement men- 
tal de S. M. n’est pas diminué.” Signé par les cing médecins 
du Roi. 

L’amiral Sir S. Hood est mort 4 Madras, le 24 Decembre. 

Le Prince ‘Talleyrand a, dit-on, negocié avec succés un 
traité de mariage entre un Prince de la maison de Bourbon et 
une Archiduchesse d’Autriche. 

L’Empereur de Russie a quitté Vienne dans la nuit du 25 
Mai ; et il est arrivé le 27 4 Munich. Le Roi du Prusse est 
parti de Vienne le méme jour; !Empereur d’Autriche a da 
partir le 27. Le grand quartier-general de larmée <Autri- 
chicnne doit étre établi a Manheim, et celui de Parmée que 
commande le Prince de Wrede 4 Deux-Points. L’armée Russe 
se concentre sur le Mein. 

Avant de quitter Vienne, !Empereur Alexandre et le Roi 
de Prusse ont fait une visite a P Archiduchesse Marie-Louise. 

Les lettres les plus recentes de Bruxelles disent que la 
belle armée de Lord Wellington, qui ne monte pas a moins de 
cent sOixante mille hommes, doit faire up mouvement general 
en avant. 

Des lettres particuliers de Paris disent que les succés des 
royalistes paralysent dans un trés-grand nombre des _ pro- 
vinces action du gouvernement rebelle, la perception des 
impots, la levée des conscrits, et la circulation des corres- 
pondances. 

Mgr. le Duc de Cumberland est attendu incessament en 
Angieterre. 

Depuis que ’armée Angloise est dans les Pays-Bas, il y a été 
envoyé de Woolwich, 30 millions de cartouches a balle pour 
la mousqueterie, et 30,000 barils de poudre du poids de 90 
jivres chaque. 
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On embarque dans ce moment & Plymouth 20,000 fusils et 
300,000 cartouches, qui seront envoyées immediatement aux 
royalistes en France. 

Tous les telegraphes sont actuellement en pleine activité 
sous la surveillance de Lieutenans a la demi-solde. 

Un journal de Cork rapporte le fait suivant. Un soldat du 
93e regiment, qu’on croyoit mort, a eté exposé pendant deux 
jours dans les casernes, selon l’usage, et a été porté ensuite 
au cimetiere de Peglise de St. Nicholas, pour y etre énterré. 
Hier au soir, au moment od on mettoit le cercueil en terre, les 
soldats présens, ayant entendu du mouvement, l’ouvrirent, et 
trouvérent leur camarade en vie, et faisant des efforts, avec 
ses genoux et ses mains, pour se degager. IIs le reporterent 
aux casernes dans le cercueil ouvert. 

Prix des Fonds du 15 Juin. Actions de la Banque 229.--- 
3 p.c. red. 532—4 p. c. 69.—Billet de Loterie 221, lis. 
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GLORIOUS VICTORY. 


Particulars of this Victory did not arrive till this part of 
our publication was completed ;—we shall therefore briefly 
state, that Buonaparte attacked the Prussian posts at Thuin 
and Lobez, on the Sambre, on the 15th, and compelled them to 
fail back. On the i6th, he attacked the Prussians with three 
divisions and the English with two. The English repelled 
every attack, but the Prussians were compelled to retreat in 
the night. On the 17th, the English followed this retreat, and 
took up the position of Waterloo, leaving the Prussians at a 
long interval on the right of the English. On the 18th, 
Bonaparte, having, as he thought, disabled the Prussians, leav- 
ing only one division to observe them, directed the whole of the 
other four against the English, and made a general, an obstinate, 
a repeated attack on our line at Waterloo, which was as 
obstinately defended till seven o’clock in the evening, when, 
Marshal Blucher having joined with a corps of his army to the 
left, and the march of General Bulow’s corps, in their rear, 
beginning to take effect, the Marquis Wellington attacked the 
enemy with the whole of his force, and succeeded in repulsing 
them at every point, till they fled in the utmost confusion, 
leaving behind them One Hundred and Fifty Pieces of Cannon, 
and their ammunition, carriages, baggage, &c. they were pur- 
sued by Marshall Blucher, who took 60 pieces of cannon, &c. 
belonging tothe Imperial gnard; &c. Further accounts add 
that 7000 prisoners have been taken ; the loss on each side is 
immense. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JULY, 1815. 





EVENING DRESS. 





Boddice of coloured Satin, worked with Chinelle top, 
with Silk Trimming at the edge; French sleeve, full 
trimmed with Lace; the Train of white Crape, double 
Trimming of Lace round the bottom of the Train ; Gloves, 
Shoes, and Ornaments, to correspond, Head-Dress richly 
ornamented with Flowers. 


WALKING DRESS, 


Of Jaconaut muslin ; French top, double frill af worked 
muslin round the neck; and the bottom to correspond; 
Spencer of coloured Satin, or striped Silk; the top very 
full of Satin to correspond ; richly ornamented with French 
trimmings ; O’Neil Hat, ornamented with Feathers ; Boots, 
Gloves, and Parasol, to match. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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LEONORA. 


RI 


Fair as the summer rose, as transient too, 
in virgin sweetness Leonora grew. 
Far from the busy world’s tumultuous strife, 
The rude contagion of disorder’d life, 
From flaunting folly, fashion’s idle glare, 
From gorgeous splendor, and its ev’ry care, 
From these remote, in humbler path she stray’d, 
The happy tenant of the rural shade, 
One only parent left, serenely smil’d, 
The friend and tutor of her only child: 
With all the love and all the tender zeal 
That nature prompts, and none but mothers feel, 
For her she liv’d, and from the cradle-bed 
Each infant charm had watch’d and cherished ; 
Repress’d the foibles of unwary youth, 
And train’d to meekness, modesty, and truth ; 
With bright example sanction’d, or subdued, 
What precept taught as evil or as good; 
And still, as dawning reason onward stole, 
Twin'd ev'ry virtue round her op’ning soul ; 
Till mortal beauty mix’d with angel grace 
Beam’d in her spotiess mind, her form, and face; 
And all that love could teach, and love obey, 
Like latent seeds matur’d by solar ray, 
And moisten’d oft with heav’n’s propitious show’rs, 
Swell’d into buds and ripen’d into flow’rs, 
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A life so calm, a solitude so blest, 
Each rebel sigh, and wayward thought supprest ; 
Bade gentler passions in her heart prevail, 
That bound her wishes to her native dale ; 
And gave to ev’ry moment’s circling flight f 
Employment sweet, and innocent delight. 
Her’s the glad task, when blush’d the purple dawn, 
To greet with jocund step the rising morn, 
Catch the fresh breeze that skimm’d the mountain brow, 
Or list the notes that sung from ev’ry bough ; 
Cull the green cresses from the tangled brook, 
Or pluck from leafy glen and shady nook 
‘rhe modest violet that bloom’d obscure, 
Herself as meek, as lovely, and as pure. 
Who that had chane’d her matchless form to view, 
Thus lightly tripping o’er the fields of dew, 
But well might think his gifted eyes had seen 
Some truant sylph perhaps, or fairy queen ? 
The early woodman as he pass‘d her by, 
The wond'ring plough-boy, diffident and shy, 
And shepherd trudging to his fleecy fold, 
Would frequent pause such beauty to behold: 
And proud were they, and emulous to gain 
Her willing notice as she cross’d the plain ; 
For still the awkward homage thousands spurn, 
With pleasant look she ever would return. 
The sweet good morrow answ’ring from her tongue 
On their rough ears like softest music rung ; 
Their rugged souls the melting charm confest, 
And new born virtue glow’d in ev’ry breast; 
Onward they went, discoursing of her worth, 
Forgot their noisy laugh, their vulgar mirth, 
And in their own rude bosoms felt awhile 
Th’ infectious goodness breathing in her smile. 

















The suitry fervor of the noontide hour 
Beheld her seated in her fav’rite bow’r, 
Sedately musing o’er the classic page 
Of tuneful poet, or demurer sage ; 

Or haply warbling, as her fingers mov'd 
Along the trembling harp, some strain belov’d, 
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While rapt in secret joy and conscious pride 
The pleased mother listen’d at her side. 


So sped the day :—when evening’s sober star 
In varied lustre twinkled from afar, 
And all the landscape round was hush’d and still, 
She’d roam the dewy vale, or turfy hill, 
To watch the glimmer of the moonlight beam 
Dance in the ripples of the gurgling stream, 
And pausing oft, attend the plaintive song 
That Philomela pour’d the woods among ; 
Or gazing mournful, trace with uplift eye 
The trembling glories of the vaulted sky, 
And think how happy they, the souls forgiv’n, 
The angel tenants of that cloudless heaven ! 
Till musing thus, her very self became 
The sainted spirit whom her thoughts would frame ; 
Celestial vision o’er her senses crept, 
In silent dream her tranced bosom slept ; 
Hush'd as the scene was ev’ry passion there, 
And all was peace, and holiness, and prayer. 


Thus brightly fled the rolling lapse of years, 
Unmark’d with change, and unalloy’d with tears ; 
And long such virtue sweet reward had met, 
And fav’ring fortune shone propitious yet, 

But sudden evil like a tempest rose, 

Pregnant with ills, and harbinger of woes. 
Lorenzo came,—the stricken stranger saw 

With wonder first, and momentary awe ; 

In friendship’s garb array’d his demon form, 
And pouring sunshine o’er the gath’ring storm, 
With specious tale the mother’s ear beguil’d, 
Then woo’d too well, and won the darling child. 
For yers’d was he, and practis’d in the skill 

To probe the secret temper at his will, 

And thence affecting sympathies unknown, 

He wore the sacred semblance not his own. 
Thus round her heart the silken chord he twin’d 
Whose gradual progress long eludes the mind ; 
That silken chord whose silent bondage creeps 
O’er all the soul while yet the bosom sleeps ; 
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Unseen, unfelt, its-busy circles cling 

To ev’ry fibre there, and ev’ry string, 

And weaves that web at last whose magic spelk 
No strength can burst, no struggle can repel. : 
She, hapless giri! unconscious and secure, 

Espied no danger, ignorantly pure : 

What guilt, alas! full soon had understood 

She yet discern’d not, or mistook for good ; 

Nor dreamt that he who shar’d her friendliest talk, 
Her noon-day study, and her evening walk, 

Was other than he look’d, or else indeed 

Beyond her hopes and far beyond her meed—— 
Some loftier spirit than inhabits here, 

Some wand'ring truant of a brighter sphere ! 

For she would muse away the livelong night 

In sweet remembrances, and strange delight, 
Thinking of him she lov’d ; and pleas’d to throw 
Around that love a more than mortal glow. 

Thus in romantic colors would she paint 

Her young Lorenzo as some guardian saint, 

And credulously picture out his worth, 

Till scarce her fancy deem’d him of the earth ; 
But up to heav’n idolatrously soar’d, 

And, lost in bliss, half worshipp’d and ador’d. 

Oh! let me veil the foul and deep design 

That dar’d to crush such innocence divine ; 

The crafty stratagem, the guileful plot, 

That basely lur’d her from her parent’s cot! 
Enough, that wak’ning from her startled sleep 

She only waken’d to repent and weep, 

And curse the hour that tempted first to roam 

Far from her native woods, and peaceful home ; 
Enough that idle, impotent, and vain, 

The shudd’ring terror now, and burst of pain ;— 
The venom’d serpent, hid in rosy wreath, 

Whose touch was poison and whose sting was death, 
Too late beheld, had plang’d the murd’rous fang, 
And her's the sting, the poison, and the pang. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Thule, January, 1815. 





SONNET. AY 


Ir such there be, of those that sojourn here, 
Who feels not fortane’s spite, and doth not knew 
Within himself discouragement and woe, 

Say should he laugh, or shed the pitying tear, ° 
When, as from some secluded hermitage, 

He looketh round upon his fellow-man ? 

For short the limit of our longest span ; 

And yet from beardless youth to trembling age 
Tis nought but varied trouble, fev'rish strife, 
And busy restlessness, and anxious pain :—— 
How idle then, how foolish, and how vain, 
Seems all the fretful bustle of this life, 
Since, toiling thus, we scarce can ask for what, 
Ere one by one we sleep, forgetting and forgot! 

















~~ 
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Wuart is Friendship? what is Love? 

Say, did they ever deign to smile 
On man? or quit the realms above 

To sweeten all his care and toil ? 
Friendship is a lovely flower 

That gaily blooms to summer skies ; 
But, ah! in sorrow’s trying hour, 

The sickly blossom droops and dies. 
Love is the shadow of a shade, 

A nothing of the brain,—a dream, 
A tale by fabling poets made, 

False as the false moon’s changeful beam. 
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T MRS. GRANT, of DUTHELL, 


ON READING 
HER “INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION.” 


From the sweet baby smiling through its tears, 
To frolic childhood, laughing, frank, and free ; 
Each varying form that dawning reason wears 
Has long been known, respected friend, to thee ; 
And in thy monitory book we tind 
Whate’er exalts, or dignifies the soul ; 
Learn how to mould, and form the infant mind, 
And free our babes from terror’s rude controul. 
The youthful mother with delight shail read, 
And make each useful maxim there, her own. 
While powerful nature in her breast shall plead 
To make the precious charge her own alone ; 
No hireling’s breast her baby’s cheek shall press, 
No other voice its plaintive wailings still, 
No other soothe each infantine distress, 
Or check with tend’rest care the froward will; 
For all her tender cares, her anxious days, 
And sleepless nights, her rich return shall be 
To see them walk in “ wisdom’s pleasant ways,” 
When from her care in riper age set free. 
The brightest patterns then of female worth 
Her Jov'd, and lovely daughters shall appear, 
Her sons add lustre to the noblest birth, 
For every manly grace and yirtue dear; 
Whatever path ordain’d by fate to tread, 
Honour shall be the guardian of their way, 
Virtue direct the clear and steady head, 
And reason caim the passions’ madd’ning sway. 
Like the sweet rose, the beauteous queen of flowers! 
When in the dust her orient tints are laid, 
When past and gone from earth their measur’d hours, 
They leave a name behind whose freshness cannot fade. 


Thule, July, 1814. ORA. 
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SONNET. 


My early charms th’ admiring forest knew, 

The loveliest flow’r that grac’d the blooming spring ; 
While gently yet heav’n’s balmy zephyrs blew, 

And brush’d my odours with their breezy wing. 


The trav’ler oft with secret joy survey’d 

My vermeil blossoms and my petals fair ; ° 
As soft recumbent in the fragrant shade, 

He woo’d the freshness of the vernal air, 


To-day he sought me on the wonted wold, 

But ah! how chang’d my drooping leaves he found ; 
Lo! some rude hand, with rigid grasp and cold, 

Had stretch’d me pale and languid on the ground! 


Say, trav’ller! wilt thou drop the soothing gem 
Of kind remembrance o’er my faded stem? 
ALPHONSO. 


> <= 


TO ROSA. 


Tus heart was once to feeling true, 
And love and Rosa all its theme; 

Its fondest throb was still for you, 
You fill'd its brightest, dearest dream. 


But, ah! that dream of bliss is o’er, 
And mis’ry’s pang it only knows ; 

Its happy theme is love no more, 
Your frown has robb’d it of repose, 


Oh! Rosa! soon ’twill cease to beat, 
Yet its last pulse shall throb for you ; 
And may the next fond heart you meet, 


Oh! cruel Rosa! be as true! 
J. M. LACEY. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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The Poetry of the gifted Author of “ Leonora” possesses 
so much pathos, with so much energy and beauty of ex- 
pression, that it will ever continue to command respect ; much, 
however, as we admire his powers, we cannot refrain from 
saying, that the CONSEQUENCES of SEDUCTION have 
been so often, and so ably depicted, that, in our opinion, the 
dire CONSEQUENCES of the INFIDELITY of WOMEN, 
which have not been made a subject of ‘a attention, would 
have afforded him more ample scope; for, though the Fair 
Sex should be protected, and scrupulously protected, yet their 
Vices ought not to be screened under a vague pretext; anda 
Poet would deserve well who should shew them, how much the 
happiness of society depends upon their rectitude of conduct ; 
and that by one false step they may irretrievably involve 
themselves, their Husbands, their Offspring, their Parents, and 
their Relations, in one general Distress, if not Ruin! ! !— 
Mrs. West’s Critiqut of JoHN BULL, in her Letters to a 
Young Lady, would form the groupd-work of a good and use- | 
ful Poem.” ait o . 

“ Solitary Moments” want originality; but if the writer 
will favour us with his “‘ Essays, Visions and Tales” (postage 
paid), we may, perhaps, be abie to make a Selection. 

If Alphonso will trouble himself to make a few corrections 
in his Poem, it shall appear in our next. 

Goodness of intention supersedes every other considera- 
tion; and W. E’s Sonnet shall, on this account, find a place 
in our next. | : 

E. P. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is requested in future to 
pay the postage of his letters. ) 

As we have now completed oyr reprint of THE CHILD 
oF THE BATTLE, and are about to commence the Manuscript 
since received; we shall be obliged to Ma. H. Finn to send 
us the Conclusion of the Narrative without further delay. 

A MEMOIR of MRS, HANNAH MORE, whose POR- 
-TRAIT is prefixed to this Number, will be inserted in onr 
. Number for Aucust. 

Fora PORTRAIT of MADAME DE STAEL HOLSTEIN, 
— BIOGRAPHY is given in this No, see our No. for 

UNE. 

The suggestions of onr friends will always be attended 
to.—The DESIGNS, from ACCURATE DRESSES, the EN- 
GRAVING, and the COLOURING, of the PRINTS of 
FASHIONS, accompanying these Numbers, are improved, 
and improving ; and will, no’ doubt, be an additional recom- 
mendation to the work. 
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